IOO                     DE     LESSEPS
already realised that he had only taken the first fence,
and that more formidable obstacles lay ahead. He had
more than a suspicion that England would be against
him, and he was bent on securing his position before
any opposition could take concrete form. Hence a
letter of December 3rd, 1854, rattled off to Richard
Cobden, M.P., " friend of peace and of the Anglo-
French Alliance," hoping that he may count on his
support should the need arise. But in any circum-
stances De Lesseps would not have been dilatory, and
it is no surprise to find him at once setting off for Suez
in company with Linant and Mougel Bey. There they
found remains of the ancient canal still visible, and the
bed of it measuring just the breadth of 90 cubits spoken
of by Herodotus. Two months were spent in rapid
reconnoitring, and by the middle of January, 1855, a
rough but useful report was ready.
The beginning of February saw De Lesseps en route
for Constantinople. The firman of concession had one
catch in it, it required the ratification of the Sultan
of Turkey, the Viceroy's suzerain, before work could
be begun. The ardent Frenchman had moved so
rapidly that no external policy had yet been formulated
either for or against the scheme.
It was by no means a suitable time to be seeking
favours of the Sublime Porte. The Crimean War was
in full swing, and Constantinople was a hot-bed of
intrigue. Dominating the political situation, and
intimidating the Turkish officials, was the ruthless and
uncompromising personality of the " Great Eltchi,"
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador.
The Grand Vizier, and even the Sultan himself it was